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blend more and more with that of the men. We have seen
that this has actually happened in the Carib language spoken
in Central America, where both sexes now use the same
word for some things which they formerly designated by
two distinct sets of terms ; in some cases it is the feminine
term which has ousted its masculine rival, in one case at
least it is the masculine form which has prevailed over the
feminine.
It may perhaps be counted as some confirmation of this
theory that the Carib and Arawak languages, which seem to
have influenced each other through the capture of women,
are perhaps the only native American languages which ex-
hibit true grammatical gender. Thus the distinguished
philologer, Mr. A, S. Gatschet, who has studied profoundly
some of the languages of the North American Indians, re-
marks that the class of sex-denoting languages " is rather
small upon the Western Continent. Wherever a distinction
of this sort is made in the substantives, it is made by agglu-
tinating some sexual distinction to the noun, as is done in
some Tinne and Maya languages and in the Tonica. The
Carib alone seems to have a real suffix for the feminine/*1
On this point, however, it is important to observe what Mr.
Rat tells us of the formation of the genders in the Carib of
Dominica. He says : " The letters / and t prefixed to sub-
stantives indicate the masculine and feminine genders re-
spectively. It should, however, be remembered that / and t
are short for li and #, the masculine and feminine of the
third person of the personal pronoun which serve the purposes
of the definite article and the possessive pronoun. In such
expressions, therefore, as loaku lzsz&u = ' over his face*, and
toaku tisibu = l over her face', the literal translation should
be ' over the face of him', or ' over him, his face ', and
' over the face of her ' or ' over her, her face '. Hence Carib
substantives may be grouped in two classes, the / class and
the t class ; and, as the former include all male and the
latter all female beings, the substantives of these two groups
may be described as masculine and feminine respectively
1 A.   S.   Gatschet,   The  Klamath      pare    Fr.    Miiller,    Grundriss    der
Indians   of   South-western    Oregon
(Washington, 1890), i. p. 463.   Com-